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Annual Meeting of Voting Members 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 29, 1957, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present were: Mrs. 
E. W. Allison, Mr. L. C. Andrews, Mr. Edward N. Ganser, Dr. 
William A. Gardner, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. Peggy Jacobsen, Dr. 
S. David Kahn, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, 
Miss Margaret Naumburg, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, and Mrs. 
Henry W. Warner. 


The following Trustees of the Society whose terms of office had 
expired were re-elected for another term of three years: Professor 
C. J. Ducasse, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, and Professor J. B. Rhine. 
Dr. Jan Ehrenwald and Mr. Carlton M. Sherwood were elected 
Trustees. 
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Also on January 29th the Board of Trustees re-elected the 
following officers of the Society to serve for the year 1957: President, 
Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice-President, Dr. Gardner Murphy ; 
Second Vice-President, Professor C. J. Ducasse; Treasurer, Mr. 


Gerald L. Kaufman; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
W. Allison. 


Committees for 1957 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1957 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 


Research Committee: Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Mrs. E. 
W. Allison, Mrs. L. A. Dale, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, 
Dr. S. David Kahn, Dr. E. J. Kempf, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. 
Montague Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 


Finance Committee: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Chairman; Mr. Ben- 
son B. Sloan, and Mr. Harold W. Updike. 


Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. L. A. 
Dale, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Mrs. E. de P. 


Matthews, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Dr. J. B. Rhine, and Dr. Gertrude 
R. Schmeidler. 


Re-election of Voting Members 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Society on March 5, 
1957, the group of Voting Members whose terms expired in January, 
1957, were re-elected for another three years. They include Dr. Jule 
Eisenbud, Mr. Edward B. Ganser, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Miss Beatrice 
Hyslop, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Mrs. E. de P. Matthews, Dr. Joost 
A. M. Meerloo, Dr. Adelaide Ross Smith, Mr. C. Y. Wang, and 
Miss Constance Worcester. 





Differential Patterns of ESP Scoring as a 
Function of Differential Attitudes toward ESP” 


R. L. VAN de CASTLE? 


Introduction 


One of the most promising developments in the field of para- 
psychology has been Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler’s investigations dealing 
with the relationship of attitude to ESP scoring. Her extensive 
work in this area covers a research period of some fourteen years 
during which a total of more than 10,000 runs were obtained from 
well over 1100 subjects. As is well known, she discovered that 
“sheep” (subjects who accepted the possibility of ESP under the 
conditions of the experiment) obtained significantly higher ESP 
scores than did “goats” (subjects who rejected the possibility of 
ESP under the conditions of the experiment). 


Schmeidler’s usual criterion for separating subjects into these 
two attitudinal categories was based upon a yes or no response by 
the subject to a question asking whether he could accept the theo- 
retical possibility of ESP occurring under the conditions of the 
experiment. Subjects who were undecided were classified as belong- 
ing in the sheep category. Other workers such as Bevan (1), 
Woodruff and Dale (11), Eilbert (3), Casper (2), Kahn (4), and 
Van de Castle (9) have attempted to repeat Schmeidler’s findings. 
All of them, with the exception of Woodruff and Dale, found that 
the sheep scored higher than the goats and in the latter case the 
experimenters themselves concluded that, “Our data do not readily 


lend themselves to a sheep-goat analysis of the type reported by 
Schmeidler and Bevan . . .” 


These other workers generally expanded Schmeidler’s system of 
classification and employed a 3 or 5 point basis of classification, with 
the indecisive category occupying the middle position. The results 
of the indecisive or mid-categories varied from worker to worker, 
with Bevan finding a significant positive deviation (p=.002) for his 
indecisive group, whereas Casper found a marginally significant 
negative deviation (p=.03) for his indecisive group, while the non- 


1 The author would like to express his deepest appreciation to the Para- 
psychology Foundation and to its President, Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, whose 
financial support has made this research possible. 

2A shorter version of this paper was read at the April, 1956 Southeastern 
Psychological Association Meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 

3 Acknowledgement is also extended to Miss Rhea White of the Duke Para- 


psychology Laboratory who assisted the author in some of the studies reported 
here. 
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sheep, non-goat subjects of Kahn had an insignificant positive 
deviation and the non-sheep, non-goat subjects of Eilbert had an 
insignificant negative deviation. 


The type of question or questions used to separate subjects into 
the various attitudinal categories also varied from worker to worker. 
Most often a single question was employed with the subject rating 
himself as to the direction and degree of his belief in ESP, although 
some studies used a questionnaire containing several multiple choice 
items; in others the ratings were made by the experimenter on the 
basis of questioning during an informal interview with the subject. 

Since the results of Schmeidler and these other workers seemed 
so remarkably consistent, despite the differences that existed in type 
of subjects, differences in target materials (ESP cards, recorded 
ESP symbols, words and IBM sheets), differences in number of 
runs per subject (4, 5, 6, 8, 12, and 40), differences in ESP situation 
(clairvoyance and GESP), and differences between the experi- 
menters themselves, as well as their method of rating, it seemed 
apparent that a variable was involved which must be considered as 
one of the most stable yet discovered in parapsychology. Further 
exploration and systematic investigation of the manner and mag- 
nitude with which this variable is associated with ESP scoring level 
therefore seems to be strongly indicated if we wish to gain greater 
understanding and control of ESP. 


One of the logical steps preceding any such systematic study is 
to first discover a more sensitive device to measure attitude toward 
ESP. With this in mind, it would seem reasonable to assume that 
a series of questions related to several aspects of ESP would make 
for a more reliable estimate of attitude than would a single question. 
Another reasonable assumption would be that a projective-type 
question would be more sensitive in assessing attitude than would 
a yes-no type question because it provides the subject an oppor- 
tunity to express various degrees and types of attitudinal conviction. 

Acting upon these assumptions, an attitude survey containing a 
series of ten incomplete sentences was constructed. The instructions 
which appeared at the top of the mimeographed page were as follows: 

Below you will find a series of incomplete sentences which you 
are to complete by writing down the first words that come to your 
mind after reading the phrase. Don’t be concerned with gram- 
matical correctness. For the purposes of this survey that is not 
important. What is wanted is your immediate response after 


reading each item. Put down the first word or words that come 
to your mind. 


The following ten incomplete sentences were then presented im- 
mediately below the instructions: 
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1. I believe that hunches often 

2. Stories we hear about telepathy 

3. People who are skeptical of ESP are 
4. Personally clairvoyance seems 

5. The scientific evidence for parapsychology 
6. I think telepathy 

. I doubt that ESP 

8. I do not believe that clairvoyance 

9 


: 
. Accareful study of parapsychology would show 
10. It is impossible for ESP 


Procedure 


Testing Procedure: The usual testing procedure consisted of 
delivering a 5 minute introductory talk in order to acquaint the 
group with the various terms to be found on the ESP Attitude 
Survey. After any subsequent questions were answered, the surveys 
were distributed to the subjects who filled in the items. After the 


surveys were completed they were collected and the ESP test 
envelopes distributed. 


The test envelopes were prepared by an assistant who took the 
usual 10 column ESP record sheet and, using a table of random 
numbers, arranged 8 columns or runs of the 5 ESP symbols. These 
symbols were written in ink under columns 1 to 4, and then under 
columns 7 to 10. This left the middle columns of 5 and 6 blank. 
As will be recalled, there are 2 sub-columns headed “Call” and 
“Card” under each run number. The ESP symbols for this target 
sheet were all placed in the “Card” column. An identifying number 
was placed in the upper corner of the target sheet. 


The target sheet was placed into a large 9 x 12 manila envelope 
with the target sheet facing the front of the envelope. A sheet of 
blank paper was inserted in front of and in back of the target sheet 
in order to insure complete opaqueness. On the outside of the 
envelope were stapled two blank ESP record sheets, with a sheet 
of carbon paper inserted between them. 


As soon as the envelopes were distributed to the subjects, the 
nature of the target sheet was explained to them. They were in- 
structed to write their names on the outer sheet, and to record their 
guesses in the “Call” column. They were told to work at their own 
speed, to mix up their calls as much as they pleased, and to work 


independently since each target sheet was unique in the arrangement 
of its ESP symbols. 


After all the subjects had finished their guesses, they tore off 
their outer or “original” record sheet which had the same identifying 
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number as the target sheet and these were carefully collected by 
the experimenter for official scoring later. Following this, the sub- 
jects were allowed to unstaple the manila envelopes and to copy the 
target order on to their carboned ESP record sheet containing a 
duplicate order of their guesses. They then returned the target 
sheet to its envelope which was collected by the experimenter before 
the subjects were allowed to check their hits. Subjects were strongly 
cautioned against giving any possible indication regarding their 
scores to the experimenter after the checking was completed in order 
that the ESP Attitude Surveys could be rated in an unbiased manner 
at a later time. 


This completed the testing procedure. The method just outlined 
has the advantages of allowing a large number of subjects to be 
tested simultaneously, yet each subject has an individually randomized 
target order and it enables the subject to obtain almost immediate 
knowledge of his scores, while also providing the experimenter with 


permanent, independent records of the subject’s guesses as well as 
his target order. 


Evaluational Procedure: The attitude surveys were always rated 
and the attitudinal category for each subject recorded before any of 
the ESP scores were checked. The author acted as judge for all 
seven of the series reported in this paper and Miss White acted as 
co-judge with the author on two of these series. 


The method of evaluation was based upon an over-all clinical 
impression of the subject’s attitude. All the individual subject’s 
responses were first read over in order to form a preliminary impres- 
sion and then read again in order to uncover any discrepancies 
between individual items and total impression or between individual 
items themselves. Subjects were eventually placed into one of four 
attitudinal categories: high sheep, sheep, conflict, or goat. 


In order to be considered a high sheep, the subject had to dis- 
play a consistent attitude of moderate belief on all the items or else 
display a high level of belief on most of the items with the remaining 
items containing neutral expressions of opinion. 


When a subject indicated moderate belief on most of the items 
with the remaining items containing neutral expressions of opinion, 
he was classified as a “regular” sheep. 


Two different patterns of responses were included in the conflict 
category. If a subject indicated belief in ESP on some of the items 
while at the same time he indicated strong doubts and suspicion 
regarding ESP on other items, a rather obvious conflict situation 
was present and such a subject was labelled accordingly. The other 
type of response pattern which was considered as representing a 
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subject who possessed a conflicting attitude toward ESP was not 
so apparent. This subject might also be called an evasive one, for 
he would refrain from making any decisive commitment throughout 
all ten items by using such camouflaging responses as “is interest- 
ing,” “is strange,” “is not well understood,” etc. Other clues which 
were considered as evidence of conflict were excessive erasures or 
crossed-out responses, not completing items, stereotyped use of the 
same adjective or its antonym, completely irrelevant responses, or 
long involved explanations to items that would contain anywhere 
from ten to twenty words. 


Subjects classified as goats were those who gave indications of 
a negative or disbelieving attitude toward ESP on all or most of 


the items, providing that in the latter case the remaining items were 
neutral in expression. 


An earlier attempt to use a quantitative method of discrimination 
on the Petrof series (10) was found to have several disadvantages, 
so the method of over-all clinical impression was used for the 
remaining six series reported in this paper. 


It is almost impossible to be completely explicit regarding the 
process whereby the final judgment of the appropriate category was 
arrived at, but the above general description of the categories may 
be of some help in that direction. In an effort further to clarify 
the method of assessment, some actual samples of surveys along 
with their category classification and some comments regarding their 
scoring will be given below. 


HicuH SHEEP 
I believe that hunches often turn out to be correct. 


Stories we hear about telepathy are often unbelievable but many 
have been authenticated. 


People who are skeptical of ESP are unaware of the vast scope 
of possibilities the human mind may have. 


Personally clairvoyance seems phenomenal but not at all im- 
possible. 


. The scientific evidence for parapsychology is very strong. 
I think telepathy offers a vast range of possibilities. 
I doubt that ESP has been explored to its fullest extent. 
I do not believe that clairvoyance is possible with everyone. 


. A careful study of parapsychology would show that it is 
definitely possible. 


It is impossible for ESP to become completely comprehensible. 
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Comment: As is clear by an inspection of these items, they all reflect 
a very strong attitude of belief in ESP with only items 2 and 10 
containing the slightest hint of anything short of 100 per cent 
“patriotism” for ESP. The run scores for this subject were: 
6,7,9,5,9,7,8,4. 


SHEEP 
I believe that hunches often come true. 

. Stories we hear about telepathy are very often true. 

People who are skeptical of ESP are not well read on the 
subject. 

. Personally clairvoyance seems a little unbelievable. 

. The scientific evidence for parapsychology is growing every day. 
I think telepathy ts here to stay and we are going to continue 
to discover more about it. 

. I doubt that ESP blank. 


I do not believe that clairvoyance is as practical as telepathy 
and does not hold as much truth. 


9. A careful study of parapsychology would show that there have 
been many cases of it. 
10. It is impossible for ESP to be found in all people. 


Comment: The hesitation or qualifications expressed in items 4 and 8 
as well as leaving item 7 blank blighted this otherwise strong sheep 
pattern and it was therefore rated as a regular sheep, although 
strictly speaking, it would be above the average of most sheep 


included in this category. The run scores for this subject were: 
5,5,6,6,6,5,5,7. 


CoNFLICT 


I beiieve that hunches often come through the other way around. 


Stories we hear about telepathy often are chance but sometimes 
are really authentic. 


. People who are skeptical of ESP are realistic. 
Personally clairvoyance seems impossible. 


. The scientific evidence for parapsychology has been proved by 
% but still seems unreal. 
I think telepathy is a bunch of bull. 
I doubt that ESP ts really anything to be considered seriously. 
. I do not believe that clairvoyance is anything to be considered 
seriously. 
A careful study of parapsychology would show what I don’t 
know. 
It is impossible for ESP to be proven real to me. 
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Comment: The strong feeling tone inherent in item 6 reveals that 
parapsychology probably represents an area of emotional importance 
to this subject. He states his doubts openly on items 3,4,6 and 10, 
but yet grudgingly admits the authenticity of telepathy in item 2 and 
admits that scientific evidence has proven parapsychology in item 5. 
His obscure reference in item 1 and his repetition of the phrases 
“considered seriously” to items 7 and 8 also seem to indicate a 
certain muddled thinking about the subject and despite his very 
open doubts about the field, he doesn’t know what, on item 9, a 


careful study of parapsychology would show. His run scores were: 
9,6,2,6,1,4,4,2. 


GoaT 
. I believe that hunches often are overrated. 


Stories we hear about telepathy are oftentimes overdone, to my 
opinion. 

. People who are skeptical of ESP are only acting natural per- 
taining to a subject they know nothing of. 


. Personally clairvoyance seems like it shouldn’t be able to be 
done. 


. The scientific evidence for parapsychology is all Greek to me. 


I think telepathy is a bunch of bull because I don’t believe 
people can read other people’s minds. 


7. I doubt that ESP can be done. 
8. I do not believe that clairvoyance can be done, either. 


9. A careful study of parapsychology would show almost anything 
as far as I’m concerned. 


10. It is impossible for ESP to score a touchdown. 


Comment: The only grudging concession made by this stubbornly 
doubting “goat” is to be found on item 9, otherwise his answers 
reflect a completely negative attitude toward ESP. Such complete 
skepticism is rare, and most goat records contain a greater number 
of qualified doubts or neutral statements. This subject’s run scores 
were: 6,5,6,4,10,0,2,6. 


SUBJECTS 


The ESP Attitude Survey was administered to seven different 
groups. The first of these, which will be referred to as the Petrof 
series, has been described in an earlier article (10). It consisted 
of 39 high school students from Wisconsin tested by a local experi- 
menter. Some interesting results were found when the Petrof data 
were analyzed and it was decided to test other groups to see whether 
similar results would be obtained. 
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One of these groups consisted of 43 students from Hollins College, 
Virginia. Another was composed of 31 students from Duke Uni- 
versity. Two groups, one of 26 students and the other of 25 students, 
were members of the author’s Experimental Psychology sections 
that he taught at the University of North Carolina. Another group 
was composed of 20 writers from Greensboro, North Carolina, and 


the remaining group was made up of 10 adults from Burlington, 
North Carolina. 


The author served as experimenter for these six groups except 
in the case of the Duke group, where Dr. Gordon Mangan acted 
as experimenter. The Duke group was also an exception in that it 
was the only group where subjects were tested individually and with 
ESP cards. The other six groups were all tested as a group with 
record sheets containing columns of ESP symbols as described in 
the Procedure section. 


However, all seven series are comparable in that eight runs were 
obtained in a clairvoyant setting from each subject, each subject 
completed an attitude survey consisting of incomplete sentences, 
and all attitude surveys were rated by the author, although he was 
assisted by a co-judge in two series. 


RESULTS 


As was previously mentioned, there had been some interesting 
results in the Petrof series and the other six series had been under- 
taken to discover whether similar scoring patterns would be found. 
The first of these results, although not statistically significant, indi- 
cated that the sheep* had a mean run score above chance, the goats 
had a mean run score below chance and the conflict subjects had a 
mean run score falling in between these two. The mean number 


of hits per subject for the Petrof and the other six series are shown 
in Table 1. 


As can be seen by an inspection of Table 1, the highest average 
run scores were obtained by the high sheep with a mean of 5.17 
followed by the conflict subjects, average sheep and goats, all in 
a close race for second place with means of 5.00, 4.99, and 4.96, 
respectively. The difference of .10 between the mean run scores of 
the combined sheep and goats does not differ significantly, nor is 
the difference in mean score between the high sheep and the goats 
statistically significant (CR=1.27). For statistical purposes all 


4 The idea of separating sheep into two categories did not occur until shortly 
after the Petrof data had been analyzed. Mrs. W. Nielsen of the Duke Para- 
psychology Laboratory made this discrimination for the Petrof series since 
she had been unacquainted with the subjects’ scores for this series. 
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seven series are evaluated as a unit because the direction of scoring 
can be considered as having been predicted from the literature. 


Since it is possible that a few atypically scoring subjects can influ- 
ence the mean scores in a disproportionate fashion, the proper method 
for evaluating differences between groups is one employing a measure 
of group consistency. The results were therefore arranged according 
to the number of subjects who had mean run scores greater than 
chance (5.00), and the number of subjects obtaining chance scores 
or lower. This analysis is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Number of Subjects Scoring above and at or below Mean Chance 
Expection (5.00) according to Attitudinal Classification 








CoMBINED 


SERIES HicH SHEEP SHEEP et 


ConFLICT Goat 





+ + —,0 
6 


11 





Petrof 
Hollins 
Duke 
Section 7 














Section 4 





Writers 





Burlington| — 


Total 19 22 














WE te bss biel in hte, 
Satuiedaluraiate 
Mil clalatelelels 


33 33 | 19 

















When the consistency of the combined sheep’s scoring level is 
compared with that of the goats in a 2 x 2 contingency table and 
evaluated by means of the Chi-square technique, no significant dif- 
ferences are revealed. Although both the high sheep and the goats 
each had 19 subjects with mean scores above chance, the former had 
only 13 subjects scoring at or below chance while the goats had 28. 
When these differences are evaluated by the Chi-square technique 
a value of 2.74 is obtained, which for the one degree of freedom 
available, is not significant (p=.10). Since this type of analysis 
had given significant results (p=.01) in the Petrof series, these later 
studies indicate that the ESP Attitude Survey did not live up to 
expectation after its initial encouraging results. 


We have long been familiar in parapsychology with the attempt 
to analyze secondary position effects such as decline, displacement, 
quarter distribution on the page, and salience ratios, but scant atten- 
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tion has been paid to any measure of variation between run scores. 
Thus there is a great deal of difference between two individuals when 
one obtains run scores of 5,5,5,5,5,5,5,5, and the other obtains run 
scores of 1,9,1,9,1,9,1,9 even though they both obtain total scores 
of 40 hits with an average run score of 5.00. However, with our 
usual methods for comparing groups of subjects, such differences 
would be lost or obscured. 


Fortunately, there exists a rather simple method for expressing 
such differences. It involves taking each run score, finding the 
difference between it and the subject’s average run score, then squar- 
ing this difference and summing all these differences. The resulting 
figure is known as the sum of squares. A simple formula for express- 


; (2X)? bey: 
ing this process is 3X? — N where X represents an individ- 


ual run score. This method enables an individual sum of squares 
score to be obtained for each subject. 


Returning to our two previous hypothetical scoring patterns, the 
sum of squares score for the individual with run scores of 5,5,5,5,5,5, 
5,5, would be zero. The individual with run scores of 1,9,1,9,1,9,1,9, 
would obtain a sum of squares score of 128, because the difference 
between each run score and the average run score of 5.00 is 4, which 
squared becomes 16, and 8 such values total to 128. 


After obtaining the sum of squares score for each individual, it 
becomes possible to add these sum of squares scores, divide by the 
number of subjects, and obtain an average sum of squares for any 
particular group. This was done separately in the Petrof series for 
the sheep, for the goats, and for the conflict subjects. The average 
sum of squares for the sheep was 24.06, for the goats 32.42, and 
for the conflict subjects 32.23. Since the goats and conflict subjects 
had obtained such similar scores, it was decided to combine them 


into a single group. The results for the other six series are shown 
in Table 3. 


As can be noted by glancing over Table 3, the mean sum of squares 
for the high sheep and the sheep are very similar while that of the 
goats and conflict subjects are also very similar to each other but 
dissimilar to that of the sheep groups. Although scattered through- 
out the series there are two sheep means above 30 and two goat 
means below 30, it must be remembered that some of the categories 
in the various series contain very few subjects, in one case only a 
single subject. However, when the categories contain sufficient 
subjects, as is true for the combined categories, there is no over- 
lapping of scores, with the highest combined sheep score being 26.76, 
while the lowest combined conflict and goat score is 29.35. 
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TABLE 3 
Mean Sum of Squares per Subject according to Attitudinal Category 








High Sheep} Combined : Conflict 
Sheep Sheep Conflict Goat & Goat 


Petrof 23.73 24.23 24.06 ° | 32.23 32.82 32.51 
Hollins 21.94 31.60 26.08 38.99 32.91 36.27 
Duke 29.71 22.26 25.04 34.17 33.82 33.93 
Section 7 26.21 20.50 22.40 30.04 40.69 33.80 
Section 4 25.12 21.90 23.11 31.39 25.62 29.35 
Writers 32.65 21.75 26.76 33.58 12.88 30.63 
Burlington — 24.75 24.75 32.22 39.38 34.27 
Total 26.44 23.71 24.79 33.65 32.98 33.37 


Series 















































Since a high sum of squares here indicates that there is consider- 
able variation from run to run, the run pattern displayed by the 
subjects in the two combined groups is quite apparently different. 
The subjects in the combined sheep group have very similar scores 
throughout their eight runs while the conflict and goat subjects have 
very dissimilar scores throughout their eight runs. 


These differences in sums of squares between the two combined 
groups can be evaluated by an analysis of variance technique. This 
involves dividing the total sum of squares (obtained from summing 
each individual’s sum of squares) by the appropriate number of 
degrees of freedom®. The resulting mean sum of squares for the two 
groups is then divided to give an F ratio which can be statistically 
evaluated by referring to an F table. The analysis of variance figures 
are shown in Table 4 for the six series. The Petrof series was 


TABLE 4 


Analysis of Variance Table for Evaluating Differences between Runs 








Total Sum Mean Sum 
Source Squares DF Squares F 


Combined Sheep 1574.875 441 3.571 
Conflict & Goat 3088.000 644 4.795 


‘oo: <0 





























5One degree of freedom is lost in computing each individual’s sums of 
squares for his eight runs, so there remains seven degrees of freedom for each 
subject, making the total degrees of freedom seven times the number of sub- 
jects involved. 
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excluded from this analysis because the difference in run variance 
was first noted after the data of the Petrof series had been inspected 
and had not been specifically predicted beforehand. 


The F ratio of 1.34 found in Table 4 reveals that the difference 
in run variations displayed by the two combined groups is statistically 
significant (p=<.01). 

As was mentioned earlier, however, the mean can be heavily 
influenced by a few atypically high or low scores, and since this F 
ratio resulted from a ratio of two mean sums of squares, it is 
possible that this significant F value is due to a few atypically scoring 
subjects. In order to check upon the consistency of these scoring 
patterns, the Chi-square technique was employed. The over-all mean 
sum of squares for all 194 subjects was computed and found to be 
29.787, and the number of subjects having sums of squares scores 


above and below this over-all mean was tallied. These figures are 
: Shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Number of Subjects above and below Total Mean Sum of Squares 
(29.787) according to Combined Attitudinal Category 








Combined Sheep Conflict & Goat 

+ -- + - 
Petrof 14 12 9 
Hollins 10 16 13 
Duke 13 9 


Series 

















Section 7 8 10 





Section 4 5 8 
Writers 9 
Burlington 2 5 




















Total 20 61 63 








As can be seen in Table 5, the majority of combined sheep had 
sums of squares scores below the over-all mean for all seven series, 
while the opposite direction was shown by the conflict and goat 
subjects in five of the seven series. A 2 x 2 table was set up con- 
taining the number of subjects scoring above and below the over-all 
mean for the two combined groups of the six series, excluding again 
the Petrof series. When evaluated by the Chi-square technique, a 
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value of 13.75 was obtained, which for the one degree of freedom 
available, is significant at the .0001 level. This analysis shows 
clearly that the differences in run variations were exhibited by the 
majority of subjects included in the two combined groups and that 
the differences in mean sum of squares are not attributable to a few 
atypical subjects. The later six series compare very closely to the 
Petrof series; 78% of the Petrof sheep and 75% of the sheep from 
the other six series had scores below the over-all mean, while 57% 
of the Petrof conflict and goat subjects and 55% of the conflict and 
goat subjects from the other six series scored above the over-all 
mean sum of squares. 


Still another type of evaluation of scoring pattern is possible. 
This concerns an evaluation of the differences in total number of 
hits obtained by the subjects. For example, it is possible to have 
four subjects in a group who obtain total scores for their eight runs 
of 55,55,25,25. Four other subjects in another group obtain total 
scores of 41,41,39,39. Although both groups have a mean total 
score of 40 hits for eight runs, and have two subjects scoring above 
and two subjects scoring below the group mean, there are obvious 
differences in magnitude of total scores ignored by the above methods. 


Such differences can also be detected and evaluated by means of 
an analysis of variance technique. Whereas the method used earlier 
to evaluate differences in run to run variation can be called analysis 
of “within subject” variance, the method to be employed now for 
evaluating differences between total number of hits per subject can 
be called analysis of “between subject” variance. 


In order to obtain sums of squares, the same procedure outlined 
before is followed, except that the basic unit is now the total number 
of hits rather than the run. The difference between each total score 
and the mean total score is found, squared and summed for each 
individual. The individual sums of squares are accumulated for a 
total sum of squares which is divided by the appropriate number 
of degrees of freedom® and an F ratio is obtained. This analysis 
of variance is shown in Table 6 and the resulting F ratios for all 


the possible comparisons between the various attitudinal categories 
are shown in Table 7. 


In Table 6, the Petrof series has been included because this type 
of analysis had not been planned earlier and was carried out pri- 


marily as an exploratory effort after the data from all seven series 
had been collected. 


6 One degree of freedom is lost when calculating the sum of squares for the 
individuals of each attitudinal category, so the degrees of freedom for each 
category is one less than the number of subjects involved. 
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TABLE 6 


Analysis of Variance Table 
for Evaluating Differences between Total Scores 








Total Sum Mean Sum 
Source Squares DF Squares 


High Sheep 2225.22 31 71.781 
Sheep 1087.92 48 22.665 
Conflict 2846.00 65 43.785 
Goat 1051.83 46 22.866 





























TABLE 7 
F Ratios between Attitudinal Categories shown in Table 6 








Category Sheep Conflict Goat 
High Sheep 3.178** 1.64* 3.140" 


1.93** 1.0] 
1.91* 




















The figures found in Table 6 reveal that the high sheep have a 
great deal of variation between their total scores, that the conflict 
subjects have a considerable variation between their total scores, 
while the regular sheep and goats have only very restricted variation 
between their total scores. In an attempt to check upon the con- 
sistency of these findings, the data were inspected to discover how 
many very high or very low total scores had occurred in the various 
attitudinal categories. Since chance expectation would be 40 hits 
for eight runs, it was felt that scores of 48 or higher or scores of 
32 or lower could be considered as representing extreme scores 
since only about 25% of subjects would be expected to obtain scores 
this high or this low. The percentage of subjects obtaining these 
“extreme” scores was as follows: high sheep 44%, regular sheep 
10%, conflict 26%, goats 11%. Although these differences in 
perecentage were not evaluated statistically, it can readily be seen 
that they are proportional to the differences in mean sums of squares 
for the various attitudinal categories. Such a close correspondence 


rules out the possibility of a few atypical subjects being responsible 
for the differences in mean sums of squares. 
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A look at Table 7 shows that there are significant differences 
between the high sheep and regular sheep, between high sheep and 
goats and between regular sheep and conflict subjects. Thus, although 
the high sheep and regular sheep are very similar with regard to 
within subject variance, they are significantly different with regard 
to their between subjects variance. Similarly, the conflict and goat 
subjects are very similar regarding within subject variance, but the 
difference found in their between subjects variance is significant at 
approximately the .02 level of confidence. 


The only other analysis performed upon the data involved check- 
ing to see whether any incline or decline patterns were present when 
the number of hits for the first four runs were compared to the 
number of hits for the second four runs. None was found as the 
scores for the two blocks of four runs were almost identical for all 
four attitudinal categories. 


Discussion 


Since the evaluational procedures described in the preceding 
section indicated that there were statistically significant differences 
between the scores obtained by subjects in the various attitudinal 
categories, the question must now be asked as to whether any 
variables other than ESP could have produced these differences. 
Subliminal cues could not have operated to give subjects any in- 
formation regarding the target material because it was enclosed 
in opaque stapled envelopes and all testing was carried out in a 
clairvoyant setting under the observation of the experimenter. Since 
the original records of the subjects’ calls were collected before any 
test envelopes were opened, there was no opportunity for the sub- 
jects to change their calls after seeing the target order and no 
opportunity to change the target order because it was written in 
ink and collected before the subjects scored their carbon sheets. 
And it will be recalled that the target orders were all individually 
obtained from a table of random numbers, so it must be conceded 
that the experimental set-up offered no plausible sources to which 
the differences in scores might be attributed. 


The attitude surveys were always rated and recorded before the 
ESP scores were checked, so biased judgment of the surveys would 
be ruled out. However, independent checking of hits and statistical 
evaluations were not carried out for some of the series although 
extreme care was used by the author when going over the checking 
and computing for these series. This, of course, presents a possible 
source of error, but the results of this study are not being presented 
as prima-facie evidence for the validity of the scoring patterns 
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described in this article, but rather are presented to encourage other 


workers to look for similar patterns when following similar methods 
of testing. 


The value of this study depends almost entirely upon whether 
other workers can independently confirm the scoring patterns found 
for these seven series. Needless to say, any attempts at repetition 
should resemble this study on all pertinent points (such as number 
of runs, etc.) if an adequate test of validity is to be made. As was 
pointed out in the Introduction, no two workers investigating the 
effect of attitudes of belief upon ESP scoring have ever followed 
the same experimental or evaluational procedures. Such lack of 
systematic replication makes it impossible to assess the isolated 
effect of number of runs, type of situation, role of the experimenter 
or of any other important variable upon ESP scoring. 


There is desperate need in parapsychology for a research program 
containing series of interlocking or overlapping experiments in order 
that certain key variables can be systematically isolated and varied. 
Such a program would enable us to proceed in a logical fashion 
toward approaching the, almost unknown at present, parameters in 
parapsychology. Instead of this much needed standardization with 
regard to key variables, we seem to take inordinate pride in making 
each study radically different from the others, with the net result that 
in our frantic Mad-Hatter-like efforts to move off in all directions 
at once, we only wind up standing still. 


This study was designed to try out some innovations with regard 
to rating attitudinal preferences and evaluating scoring patterns, 
but at the same time, these innovations were held relatively constant 
throughout all seven series, so that meaningful inter-series com- 
parisons could be made. As a result, certain scoring patterns were 
revealed which could not otherwise have been uncovered. 

These scoring patterns are illustrated in Figure 1. No actual 
scores are portrayed, but rather the lines represent, in a somewhat 
exaggerated fashion, only general scoring tendencies. This was done 
in order to highlight and emphasize the actual differences which 
were present in the data. 

A glance at Figure 1 shows that although there are several 
extreme subjects in the High Sheep, as far as total scores are con- 
cerned, there is very little variation between run scores. Thus, 
among the High Sheep, the subjects who start out by scoring high 
in the first few runs generally continue to score high during the 
remaining runs, while those who start out with low run scores 
generally continue to obtain low scores. It is almost as if the 
extreme motivation of the High Sheep acted to accelerate the total 
scoring rate for some subjects while acting as an inhibitor for others. 
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HIGH 
SHEEP SHEEP CONFLICT GOATS 





BETWEEN SUBJECT VARIANCE 





WITHIN SUBJECT VARIANCE 
Fiqureb Scoring pette rns of the feer attitudinal cateqorieas 


The regular Sheep also tend to score at a consistent level through- 
out their eight runs, but very few extreme scorers are found. The 
regular sheep therefore all exhibit a very similar pattern, both with 
regard to run scores and total scores. 


The conflict group, on the other hand, not only has a fairly sub- 
stantial number of subjects who obtain extreme total scores, but 
also has many subjects who display considerable variation between 
their run scores. The general mixed-up, alternate high and low 
scoring that appears characteristic of the conflict subjects seems to 
be a close reflection of their mixed-up, alternate believing and dis- 
believing attitude towards ESP. 


Although the goats have quite similar total scores, they neverthe- 
less show considerable variation between their run scores. It there- 
fore appears as if the chief difference between the regular sheep 
and the goats is found in their between run variance, since their 
between subject variance is very similar, and so are their average 
run scores. 


Since the scoring patterns of the four attitudinal categories differ 
so markedly, as shown in Figure 1, it would seem to be definitely 
indicated that at least a four-fold categorization of attitudes should 
be made in future studies. 
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Although it would be tempting to try and interpret these results 
in terms of some of the hypotheses offered in contemporary psy- 
chology to explain the effects of motivation upon cognition, such 
theorizing will have to be postponed until confirmation of these 
scoring patterns can be obtained by other workers. 


The final paragraph of this article must finish in the same way 
the article began—by referring to the extensive studies of Dr. 
Gertrude R. Schmeidler. For without her work, this article could 
never have come into existence. It was Schmeidler who first re- 
ported on the Sheep-Goat differences in scoring (5), who first 
separated sheep into various subcategories based upon strength of 
belief (7), and who first used the incomplete sentence technique as 
a partial aid in classifying subjects’ attitudes toward ESP (8). 
Even the finding of the between subjects variance being different 
for various attitudinal categories has an antecedent in Schmeidler’s 
work (6). She reported that well-adjusted sheep and goats each 
had more similarity in their total scores than did the poorly-adjusted 
sheep and goats, who had a considerable number of subjects with 
extreme total scores. I only hope that other workers will begin to 
explore, as I did, the many exciting possibilities to be found in the 


rich theoretical and experimental heritage she has given para- 
psychology. 
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Images in the Mind’ 


Oo. H. MYERS 


“Such stuff as dreams are made on... 


The genesis of this note lay in J. W. Dunne’s An Experiment 
With Time (5th ed.; Ist ed., London, 1927). In that book the 
author invited readers to experiment for themselves by placing a 
notebook and pencil under the pillow and writing down their dreams 
the moment that they awake. He suggested that with practice the 
experimenter would be able to grope his way further and further 
back into the dreams he had experienced during the night. He also 
said that he believed that people dream all the time they are asleep 
and that when people claim that they never or rarely dream they 
should say that they do not remember that they dream. 


Personally, I am convinced of this last theory, at least as far as 
it concerns myself, for I have never yet been woken suddenly without 
it being from a dream. Nor do I mean the type of dream which 
leads up to the awakening, which also of course happens some- 
times (1), but some story clearly quite unconnected with the noise 
or whatever the cause may have been of the awakening. 


In order to satisfy myself about the truth of the main thesis of 
Dunne’s book, that one dreams of the future as well as of the past, 
I was obliged to develop a technique different from that given in the 
book because, unfortunately, my handwriting is so atrocious that I 
could not read the notes I scribbled hurriedly when half awake in 
the morning, and, by the time I came to the end of them, the dreams, 
unless particularly vivid, were forgotten. The technique that I de- 
veloped was of allowing myself to go sufficiently asleep to begin 
dreaming and then to awake myself if the dream presented features 
of potential interest to the experiment, i.e., some very clear object 
that I had never seen, or not seen for a very long time. The results 


were such as to convince me completely of the truth of Mr. Dunne’s 
thesis. 


To avoid any ambiguity about the standpoint from which this note 
is written, I should say here that I am also convinced that the many 


1This communication is rather different from most of the articles this JouRNAL 
publishes. Probably not very many persons experience, or anyway are aware of 
experiencing, hypnagogic and other images such as the author reports; and, of 
those relatively few persons, fewer still attempt to analyze introspectively and 
to describe for others, the particular psychological occurrences ovt of which 
emerge their precognitive or other extrasensory cognitions. It has seemed to 
the editor that, as being the fruit of such an attempt, Mr. Myers’ paper would 
be of interest to the JouRNAL’s readers. 
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experiments carried out in various universities have shown con- 
clusively the truth of telepathy as well as of precognition. 


Returning to the experiments involving “sleep dreaming” I found 
after a time that images were “seen” before any dream at all was 
formed, for in a dream there is either a story or else an experience 
through which the dreamer is passing. It is these images which form 
the main subject of this note. 


Before turning to define what is meant by images in this note, 
we must mention direct visual perception of events in space-time, or 
normal waking vision, with which we shall be concerned mainly as 
a frame of reference. Reference will also rarely be made to normal 
auditory, tactile, and gustatory perceptive incidents which may occur, 
of course, with or without a related visual accompaniment. For these 
I shall employ Bertrand Russell’s term “Perceptive Experience” 
(An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, London, 1940, p. 151). 


By images I shall mean any impression in the mind of “seeing, 
hearing, feeling, or tasting” something, always excluding perceptive 
experience. In the main the note will be concerned with “seeing.” 


I would classify images into six groups: 


Extra-temporal images: The pre-dream images described above 
which I shall attempt to explain below. 

. Sleep dreams: This term is preferable to “night dreams” as the 
important point is that they occur when the observer is asleep, 
though they may continue for a short time after waking. 

Day dreams: This term is so well understood that it seems better 
to retain it than to put “waking dreams” in its place. 
Memories: In this I include the eidetic image, which is clearly 
a form of memory (2). 

Pathological hallucinations: Visions seen by people suffering 
from delirium tremens or other illnesses which cause them to 
see things not visible to healthy people around them. 
Phantasms: Visions seen by healthy persons, usually in a waking 
state, which cannot be classed as perceptive experiences because 
they do not correspond with the physical world around us as 


described by science. In other words all kinds of ghosts and 
apparitions. 


Throughout this note, the above terms will be used with capital 
letters to indicate that they are being used in the senses defined 
above. Extra-Temporal Images will be abbreviated to E.T.L.s. 


There is an aspect of perceptive experiences which is important 
to the consideration of images. Scientists and philosophers alike 
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admit that a perceptive experience is a very complicated matter, 
and that what a person perceives when he looks at a thing is not 
determined solely by the impact of light waves on the retina and 
the subsequent effect on the nerves, but by induction and inference 
also. The strong part that inference plays is clearly demonstrated in 
an article in New Biology (October, 1953), where it is shown that 
if a certain kind of distorted room be built and be viewed from a 
certain angle, it is almost impossible to see it as it really is, even 
when its form is known; the room is seen as of normal shape and 
the persons in it are seen as dwarfs or giants according to where 
they stand. But apart from such experiments there can be few 
people who have not at some time or another misinterpreted the 
datum of perception in some such way as the following. “Oh, what a 
lovely series of variegated flowers on that bush, I wonder what it 
can be?” and then on closer approach, “How disgusting, a lot of 
colored papers thrown into the hedge!” (The artist, of course, 
reacts slightly differently, he still admits the beauty of the first 
vision.) The same phenomenon occurs with perceptions through 
the other senses. I have sometimes heard faint but delightful “music” 
and been shocked to discover the banal origin of the sound; and 
similarly with the other senses. 


Is not the seeing of pictures in the fire, on the wall or linoleum 
part of the same phenomenon? An irregular patch of black and 
white sometimes springs to life like an etching by Diirer, and other 


people are sometimes able to see the same thing when it is pointed 
out by the “discoverer.” 


There is then in the perceptive experience a sensory core followed 
by inference to produce the final vision. 


This clears the ground and allows us to consider further what I 
have called, for lack of a better term, Extra-Temporal Images 
(E.T.I.s). The first thing to notice about them is, as stated above, 
that they are not dreams—they are “pure” images, following one 
another without, as a rule, any connecting link between them except, 
sometimes, an association of ideas. They do not always fill the whole 
visual field, if such a term may be used when the eyes are closed, 
and tend to be more frequent in the upper part of the apparent 
complete possible range of “vision.” No form of sleep is necessary 
for their appearance but only a withdrawing of the attention from 
everything else and concentration on, as it were, the inner surface of 
the eyelids. They usually begin within a very few seconds of so 
doing, but appear more easily on some occasions than others. They 
are “almost physical” in the sense that if I stare at a bright light 
and then close my lids, the reverse impression left by the light will 
sometimes, after an interval, turn into one of these images. Further 
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a very brilliant E.T.I. may seem to leave a “physical” trace similar 
to that left by the light, but for a very short time only. E.T.I.s can 
be seen as well in daylight as in the dark and their own tone is to 
some extent influenced by the external light, in that by daylight the 
tones usually seem brighter than in the dark. I have found it 
possible to see (rather feeble) E.T.I.s with the eyes open in almost 
pitch blackness, but with either a faint chink of light or a very 
faintly illumined window. The E.T.I. was visible against the dark 
background, and appeared to be external to the body. 


The images are sometimes jumbled together meaninglessly, or 
follow each other in a rapid, apparently senseless procession; occa- 
sionally a single image can be observed for a period of time but 
cannot be retained at will or recovered at will. The subject cannot 
be consciously selected although, occasionally, a subject resembling 
the required one will appear, e.g., I wish to see a herbaceous border 
and I see a curtain patterned with floral designs or suns and stars. 
Brilliant coloring seems to appear rarely, but perhaps not much 
more rarely than in daily life. 

If day dreaming be indulged in, or remembrance, then there 
seldom seems to be any connection between the Day Dream or 
memory and the immediately following E.T.I. 

E.T.L.s are “silent films” whereas dreams are usually “talkies” ; 
whether it would be possible to observe pure sounds of an extra- 
temporal nature, I do not know. It is conceivable that it would, 
provided the necessary silence could be obtained but silence is rare 
in the world of today. There is some evidence in favor of the 
possibility. I once had a precognitive dream of an opera, previously 
unknown to me, which was accompanied by sound. 


A very important aspect of E.T.I.s is that they often require 
thought before their nature is recognized; they require observation, 
and it is this that makes their study difficult, for concentration on 
the interpretation of the image interrupts the flow of images. It 
seems to me that a full perceptive experience has three stages, first 
there is a collection of patches of different color which I take to be 
what Bertrand Russell calls the “sensory core” of the experience, 
then there is the recognition of what each color represents, which is 
perhaps what he means by “the induction,” lastly there is the recog- 
nition of the whole which is where “inference” enters in (Bertrand 
Russell, op. cit.). These processes in perceptive experiences are 
generally merged into an apparently instantaneous recognition “see- 
ing a cow” but not always—as in the example given above of the 
bush and the papers. In E.T.I.’s. the process is slower and more 
deliberate. Russell (op. cit. p. 164) says “. .. it may be replied that 
the scientific study of dreams is only possible when we are awake, 
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and that, therefore, all the data for any possible sciencé of dreams 
are memories.” However, even if time passes between the first 
observation of the E.T.I. and its recognition, the E.T.I. is some- 
times still “visible” and, even when not, this period is so short as to 
fall into what the same author (p. 158) calls “the specious present,” 
and memory does not then enter in. Nevertheless, in the case of a 
precognitive image the last stage of inference usually does not occur 
till the object is seen in a perceptive experience. One example will 
suffice (3). Two successive E.T.I.s were experienced, the first a 
blue background with white patches scattered all over it, the second 
a darkish horizontal truncated tunnel with darker patches suspended 
and small patches of light at each side. The induction at the time 
was (a) pieces of cotton wool on blue paper (?) and (b) the 
inside of a submarine (?). Three days after the dream I took my 
first flight in a U.S.A. A.F. plane, from Aden to Karachi, and 
the inferences were (a) a mackerel sky over the Indian Ocean as 
seen from above and (b) the inside of the plane. Of course, where 


the E.T.I. is postcognitive, the inference must follow the induction 
almost immediately or not at all. 


I suggest, therefore, that nearly all E.T.I.s are of a nature closely 
resembling the sensory core of a perceptive experience, freed from 
any induction or inference, and may be called “image cores.” 


For convenience E.T.I.s may be classified into two main groups, 
one with sub-groups and one without :-— 


(A) Objective 

(a) Postcognitive E.T.I.s of events in space-time, being the 
image core of past perceptive experiences of the observer. 

(b) Precognitive E.T.I.s of events in space-time, being the 
image core of future perceptive experiences of the observer. 


(c) Unidentified E.T.I.s, apparently of events in space-time, 
whose source is not recognized. 


(B) Subjective 


Nightmarish E.T.I.s. These I have not been able to study care- 
fully as early in my observations I ceased to be subjected to this 
unpleasant form of image. I can remember a hyena-like creature 
with large fangs, a large head and a body tailing away far more 
than even this animal’s does in nature. My mother told me that 
when I was young I used to call out in terror about tigers’ heads 
coming through the wall (4). As far as I can remember all these 
images were vividly and brightly, though unnaturally, lit. They 
might perhaps be described as being made of fire (perhaps because 


I was in four fires in childhood) and one is reminded of Blake’s 
lines : 
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“Tyger! Tyger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ?” 


The possible origin of these I will discuss later but it may be said 
at once that they show obvious affinities with our fifth group of 
images, Pathological Hallucinations. 


There is little more to say about (A) (a) and (b) of E.T.Ls., 
precognitive and postcognitive. But the group (A) (c) needs eluci- 
dation. All that one can say about these must clearly be hypothetical. 


Some, I think, may readily be dismissed as images so lacking in 
clarity that they cannot be identified with perceptive experiences 
near in time (either forward or backward) of which they are in fact 
the image core. It must here be said that there are a number of clear 
E.T.L.s of objects of a trivial nature which cannot be identified with 
a particular perceptive experience either before or after, because the 
objects “seen” are too common. 


Others, however, are quite clear in shape and color and the induc- 
tion can sometimes be made, though inference is not arrived at. For 
example, “series of green pipes, vertical, attached to a vertical silvery 
metallic surface,” “woman seated on a podium behind an iron grid 
with brilliantly hued curtains hanging on each side of the grid.” 


For these the simplest explanation is that they refer to perceptive 
experiences so distant in time, one way or another, that the identifica- 
tion is never made, and, in favor of this hypothesis I had a brightly 
colored E.T.I. of a scene in a French colored film of “Ali Baba” 
over a year before I saw the film. In this connection it must be 
remarked that the importance of things seen is not always the same 
to the conscious as to the subconscious mind. For example, in the 
event of a catastrophic explosion the image on which the subconscious 
may fasten may be people whose clothes have been blown completely 
off them (though probably not the subconscious of a Dinka and 
Nuer). It is this inability of the subconscious to appreciate the really 
important things in life which usually makes it impossible to use 
precognition to pick the winner of the Grand National! Thus a con- 
siderable number of E.T.I.s may never be identified with their 
perceptive experiences, simply because neither is very impressive to 


the conscious mind and a long period of time elapses between the 
two. 


I am not, however, entirely satisfied that all unidentified E.T.I.s 
are to be accounted for in these two ways and there is another 
hypothesis to account for them that at least merits mention. Whately 
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Carington (Telepathy, London, 1945) explains telepathy as associa- 
tion of ideas taking place not within one mind but between two or 
more minds. He used the term “K-object” to indicate the subject 
of thought which, when common to two minds, led mind A to 
think of a second subject present in mind B. A priori it does not 
seem to me impossible that one E.T.I. occurring in two minds might 
be a “K-object” and lead to a telepathic communication. Experi- 
ments could be devised though it might be difficult to assess them 
statistically. It would be easier to experiment at first by letting one 
person remain in a normal state of observation while the other con- 
sidered his E.T.I.s. It appears to me to be an hypothesis worthy of 
investigation. 

We have seen that an E.T.I. and a material object can be seen at 
the same time and that E.T.I.s appear, in the main, to be the image 
cores of perceptive experiences seen pre- or postcognitively. Now 
let us consider the relationship of E.T.I.s with other kinds of images. 

The relationship with Sleep Dreams is quite different. It seems 
to me clear that some of the main sources of these are E.T.I.s. They 
are not the sole source because Sleep Dreams have auditory features 
also, which at least once in my experience have been precognitive 
(see above), and which led to the suggestion that there may be a 
series of “Extra-Temporal Auditory Experiences.” It is not easy 
to say whether dreams also include material drawn from Memories, 
owing to the difficulty of distinguishing between a postcognitive 

' E.T.I. and a Memory when the matter has been used to build a dream. 

Freud postulated a dream-censor but I would prefer to use the 
term a Dream-Maker, a part of the mind that builds dreams from 
the presented material, doubtless censoring as it works. It is possible, 
though I find it a difficult discipline, to observe the transition of 
an E.T.I into a dream. So hard have I found it to let the attention 
lapse for just the right period and then to observe the dream, that 
I have learned little from it except the plain fact that dreams do 
form from E.T.I.s. The connection between Sleep Dreams and Day 
Dreams has to a very considerable extent been studied by psychol- 
ogists. The most marked difference for the purpose of this note is 
that the Day Dream is consciously controlled, started or stopped at 
will (though sometimes with an effort), whereas the Sleep Dream 
is quite uncontrolled and sometimes very disturbing. The only con- 
trol of the Sleep Dream I have found possible is to “snap out of it.” 
I sometimes have the experience of saying to myself, “This is a 
stupid, alarming (or frustrating) dream—the best thing to do is 
to wake up and start again,” which I can then do. 

My wife is susceptible to auditory suggestion when in a night- 
mare. She often speaks aloud when in the grip of one of these and 
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if I can follow the plot I can reassure her and bring the nightmare 
to an end by a suitable assurance, as for example that the villain has 
fallen down a well or been shot. Upon this the nightmare ceases. 
This shows that the Dream-Maker draws upon current auditory 
perception. 

It is obvious that the Dream-Maker can select, combine and distort 
the material that he uses, but I am doubtful whether he can invent. 
This is perhaps a tautological question concerning the word “invent” 
for what “invention” of the mind is not a combination or distortion 
of things already known (5)? 


It is clear, of course, that according to the thesis of this note 
there is no conflict between the “Dunnian” and Freudian concept 
of dreams; the Dream-Maker selects the material and tells the story, 
the material is sometimes precognitive and sometimes postcognitive. 


I see no connection between Day Dreams and E.T.I.s, though 
the possibility of an E.T.I. setting off a Day Dream cannot be 
entirely eliminated. It seems to me that the Day Dreams draw almost 
exclusively upon Memories and are built up much as Sleep Dreams 
are, except that Day Dreams are under conscious control. Day 
Dreams make use of auditory, tactile, and gustatory, as well as 
visual Memories and are usually much less plainly visualized than 
Sleep Dreams. To some extent their lack of vivid visual quality may 
be attributed to the absence of the element of surprise or astonish- 
ment which is present in the Sleep Dream where the Dream-Maker 
is constructing and another part of the mind observing (6). But it 
is also partly due to the fact that Day Dreams are, as often as not, 
indulged in with the eyes open, so that they have to compete with 
perceptive experiences even though attention be withdrawn from the 
latter. However, when all this has been allowed for, they are still 
markedly less vivid than Sleep Dreams and I would say that their 
degree of vividness is identical with that of Memories, out of which, 
I suggest, they are constructed. 


Memories are completely separate from E.T.I.s. As stated above, 
when E.T.I.s are seen in the dark they appear to be external to the 
body, they are unexpected and often foreign to thought and mood. 
Wordsworth’s description, though it does not apply to certain dis- 
agreeable or banal memories, can otherwise hardly be bettered to 
describe Memory in general: 

“For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
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One connection between E.T.I.s and Memories is that E.T.I.s can 
be memorized, but the process is difficult and, like Sleep Dreams, 
they slip from the Memory only too easily and quickly if an effort 
is not made to fix them at the time of observation. An exception may 
be made of the more horrifying nightmares and nightmarish E.T.I.s. 


This leaves only Pathological Hallucinations and Phantasms, to 
which group we have also relegated nightmarish E.T.L.s. 


Pathological Hallucinations present considerable difficulties. 
According to the Encyclopedia Britannica (XIII ed.), those seen in 
delirium tremens consist with very great frequency of rats and 
snakes. In some illnesses the figures are usually veiled and incom- 
plete persons. In others, where paralysis occurs, the images appear 
only on the side which has been paralyzed, while in yet others “the 
patient seems to move waking through a world consisting largely of the 
images of his own creation, set upon a background of real objects.” 


It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that these images are 
all the work of the Dream-Maker, particularly as everyone has 
observed that disturbances of the digestive tract can frequently in- 
fluence the nature of Sleep Dreams. Moreover, I once knew a woman 
who told me that she used to continue to see her Sleep Dream images 
for a short period after she awoke and had, for example, to pick her 
way through a mass of crabs on the carpet to the light to switch it 
on in order to reassure herself that they were not really there. On 
such occasions she would sometimes continue to see the images in the 
full light. It is clear, therefore, that the mechanism of Sleep Dreams 
allows them to be seen against the background of perceptive experi- 
ences in a waking state under certain circumstances. 

The source of the raw material of such hallucinations is by no 
means clear. Can there be a connection between rats and snakes on 
the one hand and alcoholism, or loss of sleep due to alcoholism, on 
the other? Or is it that a majority of people have a horror of rats 
and snakes and that anguish causes the Dream-Maker to select these 
subjects? Are they selected from E.T.I.s or from Memories? Since 
E.T.I.s appear in the main to be drawn from perceptive experiences, 
usually close in time, and since few people, at least among those who 
can afford delirium tremens, are constantly seeing rats and snakes, 
Memories seem to be the more likely sources. 

One special form of Hallucination deserves mention, that of the 
Indian rope trick which, it is said, has been photographed, the 
resulting plates showing the fakir and his boy standing still looking 
at the audience. This Hallucination appears therefore to be a form 
of mass hypnotism, but does the fakir cause the image to form by 


words, or silently, telepathically conveying a Day Dream? It would 
be interesting to discover. 
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Nightmarish E.T.I.s may well be Hallucinations which are vivid 
enough to appear as E.T.I.s but not when perceptive experiences 
are present. It is perhaps support for this hypothesis that both 
persons suffering from delirium tremens and children susceptible to 
nightmares may in the semi-dark see an object as a terrifying figure, 
which when the room is lit they can see only as a hanging coat. I feel 
that these phenomena and the whole question of children’s fears 
need further investigation and that this investigation should bear 
in mind Jung’s hypothesis of the common unconscious. 


Phantasms (used in the common and not the old philosophical 
sense of the word) present a thorny problem. This is not the place 
to discuss the evidence for phantasms of close friends or relatives 
seen near the moment of their death, or of “ghosts” of persons and 
even animals that died long ago. This evidence has been carefully 
sifted and tabulated by the societies for psychical research and 
different people will have formed different conclusions about it. 
Here, the issue of their “reality” may be begged and it is only 
necessary to suggest that, if their appearance be accepted, they 
appear to be the work of the Dream-Maker drawing telepathically 
on images or ideas in the minds of others. It is necessary to add 
the word “idea” here because in the case of appearances of persons 
near the moment of their death it can hardly be supposed that they 
themselves have any kind of image of themselves in their minds, 
it is in fact much more probable that they have some kind of image 
of the receiver of the message; if this be correct then the Dream- 
Maker would also draw upon Memories (7). 


A matter which has not been touched upon here is that of thoughts 
in a waking state, which appear to be without an image and are 
sometimes, perhaps, of a precognitive nature. A well-known example 
is when A is walking along and thinks suddenly of B, “to whom he 
has not given a thought for ages,” and then suddenly runs into 
him or finds a letter from him on the mat. The possible causes of 
this are complex and their discussion would be out of place here, 
but the possibility that the train of thought may be started by an 
unrecognized E.T.I. is the reason for the reservation above about 
E.T.I.s and Day Dreams. 


The writer is only too conscious of the inadequacy of the above 
note, particularly in its documentation, but has the temerity to 
present it because he believes that the observation of the E.T.I. as 
separate from the dream is a new one, and one that, with a little 
trouble, can be observed by others more qualified to study it. 
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1. I remember when I was young being told that it could clearly be proved 
that dreams passed in a fraction of a second because one often dreamed 
some long dream, leading up to, say, an explosion, and was then awoken 
by the explosion. The real explanation of these dreams is surely that they 
are precognitive. I have even had such a dream and woken up just before 
the explosion — in time to hear it. As for the time dreams take, it can 
clearly be observed, by listening to those who talk aloud during night- 
mares, that they do not move at an abnormal speed. 


Sir Francis Galton records that Sir Flinders Petrie had the ability of 
forming eidetic images so strongly that he could use a “mental slide rule” 
for calculations. From working with him I came to believe this and it was 
one among many warnings not to judge other people’s powers by one’s own. 


I wish to emphasize that examples are not given here in an endeavor to 
prove precognition, but because of their value to the study of the nature of 
E.T.I.s. Far better examples could be given for the purpose from my own 
experience and an excellent selection appears in the Appendix to Dunne 
(op. cit.). Moreover, such experiences, which cannot be assessed mathe- 
matically by statistics, may be validly convincing to the observer but not 
for another. For example, the observer has an E.T.I. of a bear with six 
legs; two days later he takes a trip abroad and encounters the bear on 
exhibition and this convinces him that the E.T.I. was precognitive. If he 
tries to convince a skeptic, the latter will say that a friend had told him 
about it, or he had read about it and his conscious mind had forgotten it, 
but his unconscious mind recalled it. (It may be remarked that if the order 
of the perceptive experience and the E.T.I. be reversed, nothing will con- 
vince the skeptic that the former was not the cause of the latter). The 
only sure method of discovering this phenomenon is for each person to 
make his own experiments. 


. I cannot but feel that there was some connection between this image (or 
dream) and the rhyme a well-meaning but misguided relative used to 
recite to me: 

“When at night you say your prayers, 
The TIGER pit-pats up the stairs; 
It’s no use calling out for nurse, 

That will only make it worse.” 


. This, and many other enormously important questions might have had an 
answer if the wolf children of India and the more recent gazelle child of 


Iraq had fallen into the hands of a body of sympathetic and intelligent 
scientists. 


I am informed that some authorities have laid down that though horror 
and terror enter into dreams, astonishment does not. This is quite contrary 
to my personal experience. I am driving a lorry loaded with hay out of 
a barn with hay stacked high on each side. I see a manuscript of mine 
sliding down the stack. As soon as I am out of the barn I stop and go 
round to ask the driver of the second lorry if the MS lodged on his 
vehicle. I am astonished, even amazed, to find that he is transporting a 
number of very short ladies and gentlemen, all very neatly attired with 
their hair sleekly oiled back. The driver explains that the boss likes always 


to get them away early for Christmas. I am reassured, my astonishment 
vanishes, and I awake. 
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7. The view expressed here tallies closely with that of G. N. M. Tyrrell 
(Apparitions, Duckworth, London, 1953), quoted in The New Statesman 
and Nation, Jan. 30, 1954: “The apparition is a piece of stage machinery 
which the percipient must have a large hand in creating and some of the 
details of which he must supply — that is to say, it must be a drama 
worked out with the idea as its motif. . . . It becomes a matter of great 
interest to ask who constructs these apparitional dramas, and how... . 
The agent at a moment of crisis certainly does not think of the percipient 
except in general terms. Probably he does no more than wish to be with 
him . . . The work of constructing the drama is done in certain regions 
of the personality which lie below the conscious level .. .” 





Report of the Research Committee 
for the year 1956 


I. Survey of Spontaneous Cases 


Questionnaires which were formulated as a result of consultation 
between our Society and the Society for Psychical Research in 
London were printed in the fall of 1956 and two hundred have 
already been distributed to persons whose names were given to us 
by several members of the Society. Large-scale distribution of the 
questionnaires (which are designed to elicit detailed accounts of spon- 
taneous mental phenomena such as apparitions, telepathic dreams, 
premonitions, etc.) is now under way; 4000 of them are being sent 
out to a list made available to us by Tomorrow, the quarterly review 
of psychical research edited and published by Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett. 
We earnestly request that Members having had recent and well-cor- 
roborated experiences of the kinds mentioned, or who know of persons 
who have had such experiences, write to us for as many of the 
questionnaire forms as they can use. 


Of help to us in our endeavor to obtain as many recent, clear-cut, 
and well-corroborated spontaneous cases as possible was an article on 
psychical research which appeared in the September, 1956 issue of 
Cosmopolitan. Included in this popular presentation was a specific 
appeal to readers to send in to the Society accounts of their most 
clear-cut psychic experiences. To date, 130 letters have been received 
and they are still trickling in at the rate of 3 or 4 a week. As might 
be expected, most of the cases described are too vague or too old to 
be of much value; however, several dozen have been received which 
appear to be of real interest and they are being followed up on 
through personal correspondence. 


II. Experimental Work 


During the past year three members of the research committee 
(Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. S. David Kahn, and Mrs. L. A. Dale) 
have met regularly one evening a week to carry out a variety of re- 
search projects. Joining this group to act as subjects were Mrs. 
Ehrenwald and Miss Barbara Ehrenwald. Seven other persons came 
to one or more sessions and served as subjects. The three experi- 
menters also alternately served as subjects and agents. In two series 
of experiments, an attempt was made to contrast the conventional 
hypothesis that psi is a response to discrete, though physically absent, 
sensory data with the hypothesis that the psi response determines 
the structuring of unorganized, though physically present, sensory 


data. In the first series these sensory data were visual; in the second, 
auditory. 
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In the first series (the “Duck-Rabbit” experiment), a reversible 
figure which could be equally easily seen as either a duck or a rabbit 
was used as the stimulus. The agent, looking at his copy of the figure, 
structured it as either a duck or a rabbit according to a pre-determined 
random sequence. The percipient, in another room, looked at a rep- 
lica of the figure and reported whether he saw it as a duck or a 
rabbit. He was also asked to guess whether the color blue or yellow 
had been assigned to the animal he saw, a guess for which there 
was no visual, but only a cognitive basis. The chance of getting either 
the animal or the color correct is, of course, one in two; the chance 
of a “direct’’ hit, i.e., both animal and color correct, is one in four. 
As this experiment is still continuing, the results so far obtained will 
be mentioned only briefly. A total of 4212 guesses were made by all 
the subjects, with a deviation of +35 on animal and —30 on color. 
(There were 6 fewer direct hits than expected by chance.) The 
difference in rate of scoring on animal and color does not reach 
statistical significance, but it is in line with the initial hypothesis 
and warrants a continuation of the experiment. Another interesting 
result is to be found in SDK’s work as subject. He made 364 guesses 
while under the influence of a stimulant drug. His hits on animal 
were 25 in excess of chance, on color 13 in excess of chance, and there 
were 19 more direct hits than expected. This result is statistically 
significant. SDK’s work when not under the influence of the drug 
was without significance. It should also be mentioned that he was 
the only subject in this series who tried the stimulant. 

In the second series (the “Metronome” experiment), the agent 
and percipient, again in different rooms, were exposed to the stimulus 
of a single metronome ticking at the frequency of 176 beats per 
minute. The agent sought to structure the sound of the metronome 
into sequences of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 beats, as predetermined by a pack 
of appropriately numbered cards in random order. The percipient, 
also listening to the metronome, reported on the rhythm or beat 
which he heard. A total of 147 runs (of 25 guesses each) were carried 
out by 12 subjects. The hits obtained were 12 in excess of chance, 
which is not significant. All tests so far carried out on the data from 
this series indicate their chance nature. 


Research Committee 
GARDNER Murpuy, Chairman 
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CIBA FOUNDATION SYMPOSIUM ON EXTRASENSORY 
PERCEPTION. Edited by G. E. W. Wolstenholme and Elaine 
C. P. Millar. Pp. IX+240. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 
1956. $6.00. 


This book contains the proceedings of the CIBA Foundation 
Symposium on Extrasensory Perception (London, May, 1955) which 
involved the participation and/or attendance of twenty-three indivi- 
duals from several different countries including the United States. 
As described on the jacket of the book, “Three types of investigators 
presented their views as to whether the apparent implications of extra- 
sensory perception are at variance with orthodox scientific notions. 
These groups are those actively conducting extrasensory perception 
experiments, those who attempt to evaluate these findings statistically, 
and those who are interested from incidental points of view in topics 
ranging from parapsychical responses of primitive peoples to the 
sensory nature of bird navigation.” 


This volume includes both the papers read at the symposium and 


the group discussion interposed after each set of papers. 


In his opening remarks, A. S. Parkes, Chairman of the Symposium, 
states that the purpose of science is to decide whether the phenomena 
of ESP exist and “if so what biological mechanisms, known or un- 
known, may be involved.” The symposium itself is given the task of 


assessing “the experimental evidence relating to the scientific 
problem.” 


R. A. McConnell, in his discussion, “The Nature of the Laboratory 
Evidence for Extrasensory Perception,” lists some of the main factors 
which he considers affect the “evidential status of extrasensory per- 
ception.” Some of them are: “competence of the experimenter,” “ex- 
clusion of ordinary physical explanation,” and “the entirety of statis- 
tical experience against which the ESP data are to be judged.” While 
recognizing some of the difficulties involved, McConnell believes that 
the best ESP results cannot be accounted for on the basis of alterna- 
tive non-ESP hypotheses. 


In D. J. West’s paper on “The Strength and Weakness of the 
Available Evidence for Extrasensory Perception,” the bulk of the dis- 
cussion concerns the lack of, and need for, repeatability in the ESP 
situation. Although recognizing the existence of “excellently con- 
ducted demonstrations,” West feels that what is most needed is “an 
experiment that can be repeated by anyone who cares to make the 
effort.” He believes that the lack of a repeatable experiment may be 
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attributed to the rarity of high-scoring subjects and “dependence upon 
the personnel of the test situation.” 

J. Fraser Nicol in his paper, “Some Difficulties in the Way of 
Scientific Recognition of Extrasensory Perception,” lists as difficul- 
ties the following: Lack of relevance of the subject to other sciences, 
lack of a repeatable experiment, lack of agreement on the quality of 
published ESP reports, and lack of accuracy in claims that appear in 
the literature of parapsychology. He identifies lack of repeatability as 
being the greatest obstacle to the acceptance by “Science.” 

The second set of papers is headed by “An Outline of a Field 
Theory of Organismic Form and Behavior,” by G. D. Wasserman. 
Wasserman briefly identifies the characteristics of “field” as the con- 
cept is used in the “field theory” approach in present day physics. He 
suggests that the same class of (but not identical) fields may provide 
a “deductive physical theory of morphogenesis.” Specific biological 
phenomena are dealt with in terms of this theoretical approach. This 
provides the necessary link for applying the concept (field) to animal 
behavior and subsequently, and Wasserman thinks logically, leads to 
a field theory of parapsychology. 

In a short paper titled “The Data of Psychical Research: A Study 
of Three Hypotheses,” G. Spencer Brown discusses “three possible 
meanings of the data of psychical research.” The communication 
(ESP) explanation is considered by Brown as being unlikely, “but 
it may not be entirely negligible.” Other alternatives taken more 
seriously by Brown are: (a) “internal contradictions in the axioms 
of the calculus of probabilities itself which could lead to statistically 
significant deviations which nevertheless possessed no conventional 
inductive significance,” or (b) the misapplication of probability pro- 
cedures. 

S. G. Soal in his paper on “Some Statistical Aspects of ESP” 
summarizes his reaction to criticisms of the statistical side of ESP 
research as follows: “There are certain scientists who have questioned 
the applicability of the probability model to ESP experiments. I am 
quite certain, however, that on the whole the probability model works 
excellently in practice.” He goes on to say that “once one has dis- 
covered one of these outstanding scorers, there is as much difference 
between his or her performance and that of the ordinary guesser as 
between chalk and cheese. The genuine ESP subject cannot be 
mistaken.” 

M. Pobers, discussing “Psychical Phenomena among Primitive 
Peoples,” cites a number of cases in primitive cultures which he 
believes may have been instances of ESP phenomena. He makes the 
interesting point that an investigation of extrasensory perception 
among primitive groups poses a special problem because in such 
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groups telepathy is considered to serve as a means of communication 
in critical situations and therefore, he believes, it cannot be investi- 
gated with primitive subjects simply as “a game of guessing.” Pobers 
also makes the point that investigations among primitive groups will 
not be possible in the near future because the rapid penetration of 
technological progress is likely to create a situation such that “in a 


few years’ time there may be very little left of the phenomena and 
faculties we are discussing.” 


J. Langdon-Davies, in a paper titled “Extrasensory Perception 
Among Peasant European Populations,” describes a series of ESP 
tests with three Spanish subjects, the bulk of them with M., a girl of 
fifteen. Among those who participated as observers, agents, and/or 
scorers were Mr. and Mrs. Langdon-Davies, Dr. Dingwall, Mr. Bate- 
man, and Dr. Soal. Under increasingly stringent conditions, signifi- 
cant scoring was obtained. On the basis of his observations, Mr. 
Langdon-Davies presents several conclusions which will serve, he 
says, as hypotheses in future investigations. He believes that “the type 
of person most likely to exhibit ESP is the member of an unsophisti- 
cated social environment where the functioning of the laws of proba- 
bility does not enter into everyday thought.” He also stresses the 
importance of what he calls the “Gestalt of the personnel of the ex- 
periment.” The manifestation of ESP depends upon getting the right 
people together as participants. 


Two papers, one by S. G. Soal, “A Case of Pseudo-ESP,” and the 
other by E. J. Dingwall, “The Simulation of Telepathy,” contain 
descriptions of certain phenomena commonly attributed to ESP abili- 
ties but which are, in fact, without such a basis. Dingwall presents 
the view that a study of such phenomena by a competent observer will 
always reveal their non-ESP nature. 


Two papers on bird navigation are presented. G. V. T. Matthews 
in “The Sensory Nature of Bird Navigation” presents what is ap- 
parently the most widely accepted sensory explanation of the homing 
behavior of pigeons. His view is that with the sun arch as a reference 
the bird is provided through sensory means with adequate information 
to enable it to navigate as it does. He does, however, state that a 
process of extrapolation which, he feels, is “not beyond a bird’s 
sensory capacity” is necessary to account for its evident orientation 
during all daylight hours. Correct navigation during overcast condi- 
tions (and presumably during night flight) is accounted for as simply 
a continuation of a line of flight determined earlier from the sun, or 
as being dependent upon the existence of familiar landmarks. Naviga- 


tion during the overcast is seen as essentially less accurate than 
normal. 
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J. G. Pratt in his paper titled “Testing for an ESP Factor in 
Pigeon Homing” describes certain attempts to test the ESP hypothesis 
of pigeon homing. He indicates that sensory explanations akin to 
those presented by Matthews have “serious theoretical difficulties” 
and points out, as well, that some investigators have not substantiated 
certain of Matthews’ crucial experimental findings. A substantial 
portion of the paper by Pratt is concerned with some of the problems 
that are involved in testing the ESP hypothesis of this phenomenon. 


How does parapsychology fit into the structure of science? This is 
one of the questions Robert Amadou in “Parapsychology in the 
Modern Approach to Psychosomatic Man” attempts to answer. He 
starts (and ends) with a view that ultimately there will be a unifica- 
tion of all sciences. This does not necessarily imply that the “human” 
sciences will simply reduce to physics or chemistry. Rather a true 
synthesis is anticipated where psychology will contribute to the 
“picture of the universe.” The immediate problem is the relationship 
of psychology and parapsychology. Here, again, the aim is synthesis. 
Amadou believes that, because of its complexity, parapsychologists 
have a tendency to give ESP a “very arbitrary individuality and 
autonomy.” This is dangerous in his view. The aim should be to stress 
the unity of parapsychology and psychology. A human act is complex 
involving a variety of functions including, under the right conditions, 
ESP. He adds that the complexity of parapsychological phenomena 
might be “‘the crossroads where all particular psychological disciplines 
meet.” This, as Amadou sees it, is the main opportunity of para- 
psychology. 

The last formal paper of the meeting, “Experiences Suggestive of 
Paranormal Cognition in the Psycho-Analytic Situation,” is presented 
by W. H. Gillespie. A recapitulation of Freud’s observations on 
psychic phenomena is presented. This is followed by a description of 
certain characteristic ways in which psychoanalysts have reacted to 
the ESP hypothesis. Finally, Gillespie presents a résumé of some 
instances involving his own patients which he believes warrant an 
extrasensory interpretation. 


This should be a stimulating book to the person interested in para- 
psychology. One of its unique, and most interesting, features is the 
inclusion of the apparently verbatim report of the group discussions 
which occurred after each set of papers. Diverse and sometimes con- 
flicting points of view were represented in the group and there is 
little indication of any significant movement toward a final meeting 
of the minds as the symposium progressed. Certain questions of fact 
and interpretation were, however, more sharply drawn as a result of 
the discussion. One can also say that the stereotype of the scientist 
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as an individual — cold, objective, and devoid of autistic tendencies 
— is not greatly reinforced by the material presented in this book. 

The papers themselves provide, for the most part, positive contri- 
butions. Some of them, it is true, contribute little new in the way of 
fact or interpretation. One or two seem to slip over the line that dis- 
tinguishes a critical paper from one that is simply picayunish and ill- 
natured. Several interesting ideas are presented which might lend 
themselves to experimental test. Especially appealing to the reviewer 
is the stress placed on the need to look at the phenomena of para- 
psychology as psychological in nature. Related to this emphasis is 
the view that it is likely that ESP success depends upon the existence 
of the “right” Gestalt. 

In conclusion, it can be said that while this book and the symposium 
from which it stems have not provided many final answers, both have 
contributed something positive to the field of parapsychology. 


J. L. WoopruFrF 
The City College of New York - 


New York, N. Y. 


MATERIALIZATION, DIE PHANTOME von KOPENHAGEN. 
With 19 illustrations. By Dr. Hans Gerloff. Pp. 239. Dr. Ger- 
lach’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinchen. 1955. Dm. 14.80. 


This interesting book, recently published, is in two parts. The first 
discusses in turn materialization conceived as the basic creation- 
phenomenon, mediums and the forms of mediumship, telepathy and 
clairvoyance, telekinesis; and, at greater length, materialization, to 
wit, the phenomena on record, the problem of their origin, material- 
ized apparitions, and the problem of immortality. 

The second part, “The medium and his performance,” makes up 
roughly two-thirds of the book and is concerned centrally with the 
Danish medium, Einer Nielsen. First, biographical details concerning 
his development as a materialization medium; then, reports and 
minutes of séances ; account of a number of the personalities material- 
ized; and an account of what the nineteen reproductions of photo- 
graphs in the book represent. 

Since allegations are current that Einer Nielsen has been exposed 
as fraudulent on several occasions — notably by a Norwegian commit- 
tee which had several séances with him in 1922 — Dr. Gerloff pre- 
sents Nielsen’s side of the case, not only mentioning the testimony 
of other committees who examined Nielsen under good control and 
concluded that genuine materializations occurred, but also reporting 
in detail his own observations at the séances he had with Nielsen. 
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Adverse prejudice, of course, is just as likely to cause investigators 
to jump without adequate proof to conclusions of fraud, as wish to 
believe is likely to cause others to accept apparent materializations or 
other phenomena uncritically as genuine. It may therefore be well to 
mention here that so expert a critic as Dr. E. J. Dingwall, comment- 
ing in the June 1922 Journal of the Society for Psychical Research 
(pp. 327-328) on the reports of the committees that had investigated 
Nielsen, and in particular of the committee of the Norwegian S.P.R. 
referred to above, expressed himself as by no means convinced that 
Nielsen had been proved fraudulent. Dr. Dingwall, after criticizing 
the nature of the controls imposed by the committee, wrote in part 
as follows: 

“Although the sittings were unsatisfactory it is difficult to accept 
the committee’s findings as to fraud on the part of the medium. There 
is really very little evidence to indicate that the medium acted as the 
committee allege .. . . We have also to consider the previous séances 
with Herr Grunewald, in which phenomena appeared under what 
seem to have been good conditions. Generally speaking we are far from 
satisfied that Einer Nielsen has been detected in fraud, although it is 
possible that a more detailed acquaintance with the sittings might 
modify that feeling of doubt.” 

So far as the present reviewer knows, no opportunity has yet been 
afforded Dr. Dingwall to observe for himself the occurrences at 
Nielsen’s séances. But the fact that some careful observers and highly 
competent critics regard the charges of fraud brought against Nielsen 
as far from proved by the evidence offered to support them means 
that Dr. Gerloff’s report of this medium’s phenomena cannot be dis- 
missed offhand. A somewhat more detailed account of some of the 
contents of the book may therefore now be given. 

Nielsen was born in 1894 and is said to have manifested clairvoyant 
powers at a very early age: he could see and converse with his dead 
mother and also with “children” invisible to ordinary persons. During 
his adolescence his mediumistic faculties developed, and in 1911 he 
experienced the trance condition for the first time. His “spirit guides” 
told him about the work of spiritual import he could do, to which he 
devoted himself with religious fervor. Thereafter, many paranormal 
phenomena are reported to have occurred through his mediumship. 
These have included raps, the production of lights, apports, trumpet 
speaking, telekinetic manifestations, levitation of the medium, and 
above all numerous materializations of phantoms claiming to be dis- 
carnate spirits. These were sometimes seen simultaneously with the 
medium ; and sometimes several phantoms were seen together. Many 
of the phantoms were identified by friends or relatives present at the 
séances as persons they had known during the latter’s lifetimes. 
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The book contains reports or minutes of some 46 séances held by 
various sets of sitters with Nielsen. Dr. Gerloff presided or was 
present at some six séances held in 1952 and thereafter. The minutes 
covering the last séances held in February 1956 have recently been 
printed as a supplement to the book. Space is lacking here for analysis 
of the various phenomena reported and for description of the entities 
which are said to have materialized. The minutes of the séances, which 
are detailed and occupy over 100 closely printed pages, make very 
interesting reading whatever be the conclusions one may form about 
them. Such conclusions, the author points out, will depend a good deal 
on one’s conception of the nature of the universe. 


Dr. Gerloff, in addition to taking photographs of the phenomena 
he observed, endeavored to establish their objectivity also in ways 
which, if the phantoms were indeed not confederates, raise interesting 
questions as to the substance of materializations. For example, a flask 
containing a lime solution was presented to a materialized apparition, 
who was requested to blow into it through a tube. A calcium salt 
precipitate was thereby obtained under the action of carbon dioxide, 
as would have been the case with breath coming from a human being. 
A lock of hair cut from the head of one of the apparitions was proved 
by microscopic examination to have the same characteristics as human 
hair. At one time, auscultation of the heart of one of the phantoms 
revealed powerful heart beats, while those of the medium were so 
faint as not to be perceptible. Finger prints on putty were obtained 
as well as the signatures of some of the apparitions. An attempt to 
preserve a piece of ectoplasm in a bottle failed, the stuff having 
vanished either before or after the bottle was corked. An apport of 
flowers with water still clinging to them is one of the noteworthy 
phenomena reported by Dr. Gerloff. 


The author apparently has fully satisfied himself that the phenom- 
ena he reports were genuine. What, then, does he think of them? He 
notes that diverse attitudes are current concerning such matters. 
Most scientists are a priori hostile towards anything savoring of the 
“occult.” Opposite to their attitude is the credulity of persons devoid 
pf critical sense. Dr. Gerloff’s own position, he states, is that one 
should first try to establish absolutely the reality of the phenomena, 
which he believes he has done. The true explanation of them and 
their philosophical significance are at present still obscure, and must 
await the future. He disclaims being a spiritualist or a “one-sided 
animist,” and states that he holds his mind open to all hypotheses 
based on facts. 


Philosophically, he lays great stress on a Platonic conception of 
the power of ideas to create and/or mold matter. He writes: “The 
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creation of living beings, such as phantoms are, through a man — a 
medium — out of his basic biological substance while in dream-trance, 
without recourse to the agency of sex, is positively the greatest 
wonder of our world: materialization as the basic creation-phenome- 
non under the law of ideoplasty! A fulfilment and confirmation of the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas!” (p. 67). 

In addition, Dr. Gerloff attaches great importance to the modern 
field-of-force theory, and conceives the soul “as a field of force able 
to load itself with the matter of the body.” Without having recourse 
to the spiritualistic hypothesis, this ideoplastic power may be what 
enables the medium to materialize his own dream images while he is 
in trance, or the thoughts and suggestions of the sitters; or possibly 
of discarnate spirits if there be such. 

The author takes a strong stand against the vexatious and unintel- 
ligently arbitrary controls which persons having no experience in 
such matters are wont to impose on the medium; and also against 
the hostile attitude adopted from the start by would-be scientific in- 
vestigators who naively disregard the psychological aspects of the 
situation at séances. A friendly, cooperative relationship must, he 
holds, be established with the medium, and a religious atmosphere is 
also helpful. When favorable conditions prevail, the phantoms are re- 
ported to lend themselves willingly to various tests, and even to sug- 
gest some of their own. 

The friendly attitude the author recommends does not in principle 
rule out, and certainly does not do away with the need of, precautions 
against fraud whether conscious or unconscious, or against malobser- 
vation. It demands only that the precautions taken be intelligent in- 
stead of arbitrary and blundering. 

The Phantoms of Copenhagen is the most abundantly documented 
recent work on paranormal physical phenomena and in particular on 
materializations. It is notable not only because of the number of extra- 
ordinary phenomena it reports as having been witnessed by apparently 
competent and honest observers, but also because of the views of the 
author, based on his own experience, concerning mediumship, mate- 
rialization, and the conditions most favorable to the occurrence of the 
kinds of phenomena the book deals with. It is much to be desired 
that an English translation of this interesting work should soon be 
made available, so that persons who do not read German may com- 
pare Dr. Gerloff’s accounts with the reports of materializations pub- 
lished by Crookes, Richet, von Schrenck-Notzing, Glen Hamilton, 
and a number of other careful observers. 


E. F. Ducasse 
Le Mans, France 





In Memory of Waldemar B. Kaempffert 


We deeply regret to record the death of Waldemar B. Kaempffert, 
a former Trustee of this Society, on November 27, 1956, after a 
short illness. His age was seventy-nine. Dr. Kaempffert had been 
science editor of The New York Times for more than a quarter of a 
century. At college he majored in science. Later he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar but never practiced. 

Dr. Kaempffert’s subject matter in his voluminous writings em- 
braced the whole field of human knowledge. In an editorial The New 
York Times wrote, “If Waldemar B. Kaempffert did not create the 
profession of science writer, he certainly, over the last half century, 
invested it with new standards of ethics, scholarship, dignity, and 
usefulness .... He felt that science was ‘not the property of a learned 
class but the common possession of mankind.’”” He was unsurpassed 
in explaining the technical discoveries of scientists to the layman. 


Dr. Kaempffert’s interest in psychical research was of long stand- 
ing. His friendship with Dr. James H. Hyslop, Founder of this 
Society, Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, and Dr. Alexis Carrel was 
mutually rewarding. Kaempffert was an independent thinker. When 
Dr. Rhine’s book, Extrasensory Perception, appeared in 1934, he 
pronounced it “the most important study ever made of what is 
variously known as telepathy, mind-reading, and clairvoyant com- 
munication .... never before has the Duke scale been even approached 


and never before has such analytical acumen been brought to bear 
on the results.” 


At the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of this Society on March 
2, 1956, Dr. Kaempffert made the opening address. He paid tribute 
to Dr. Hyslop as a man of great intellectual power, great courage 
at a time when courage was needed, who with William James and 
Richard Hodgson constituted the fighting front of what is now called 
parapsychology. They were closely allied, he went on to say, with 
the Sidgwicks, Myers, and Podmore in England. 

“Is the spiritual or the materialistic interpretation of the universe 
the true one?” This, Dr. Kaempffert said, is the fundamental question 
in parapsychology. He was not so sure that “the scientific method, 
which has worked so well in physics, really holds good for every 


other branch of science.” Parapsychology, he said, “will have to 
devise its own method of exploration.” 


Now that parapsychology has won a firm foothold, Dr. Kaempffert’s 
service to this new science, over the many years when it was strug- 
gling for bare existence, will be remembered with gratitude. 


L. W. A. 











HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently descried for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 














